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it would have been profitable for him to consider the fact that the most 
comprehensively developed institutional American newspaper is not to be 
found in New York or Chicago, but in Buenos Aires. 

To the various fields of special journalism Professor Lee has given 
less attention than did Mr. North. He chronicles the efforts to issue 
a daily newspaper with a religious motive but makes no study of denomi- 
national or religious journalism. Neither does he consider the literary 
and critical weeklies, or professional and occupational journals, or the 
Socialist press, or sporting and juvenile periodicals. 

The great field of journalism representing the later immigrant races 
in America is left untouched. Professor Lee has not overlooked the 
early French papers at New Orleans, but there is no evidence that he has 
consulted such works as Belisle's Histoire de la Presse Franco-Ameri- 
caine, or even Garland Penn's curious book on The Afro-American 
Press. 

This volume is evidently the outgrowth of the author's work with 
his class. It is hoped that he will reshape it to meet a larger need, 
and to represent more adequately the vast subject. With such an ex- 
pansion and with a real index it would become for a long time a final 
authority. A few errors, mostly typographical, are noted: 

Page ix, Lathan; page x, Palsits for Paltsits; page 131, inauguration 
for administration; page 169, Selba for Seba (Smith) ; page 301, Neosh; 
page 348, S. N. B. North for S. N. D. North. Professor Lee gives the 
date of the first issue of the Kentucke Gazette at Lexington as April 11, 
1787. The Filson Club celebrated the centennial of that event in 1887 
on August n. 

Chasles H. Levermore. 

Chronicles of Pennsylvania from the English Revolution to the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1688-1748. By Charles P. Keith. 
In two volumes. (Philadelphia: Author. 1917. Pp. j x> 456; 
457-981. $5.00.) 

"A comprehensive chronicle of the most neglected period is at- 
tempted to be supplied in these volumes." Thus, in the preface, the 
author describes the nature and purpose of his labors. There is no 
doubt that the colonial era falling within the decades from the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 to the opening of the final Anglo-French conflict for 
supremacy has been seriously slighted in written history. But the im- 
portance of these years is being realized, and their content gradually 
made known, by an increasing number of scholars working and producing 
in this field. The author is also convinced that much of the historv 
of colonial Pennsylvania has been marred by a display of partizanship or 
predilection, involving chiefly the Quakers and the Penn family. The 
purposes to reveal a neglected period and to substitute truth for bias, 
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even at the expense of saying " some things which will displease ", are 
good and sufficient grounds for the appearance of any historical work. 

Passing to the character and content of the volumes, the author has 
fairly described them as a " comprehensive chronicle . . . detailing 
what took place in each year". He has been in truth more the tire- 
less digger and chronicler of facts, and less their interpreter. Dates, 
names, events, data of all kinds, confusing in variety and multiplicity, are 
accumulated by the thousands; apparently few were allowed to escape. 
In twenty-seven chapters covering nearly a thousand large octavo 
pages are detailed, in all their anatomical features, such topics as 
boundaries and boundary disputes, the land system, the Indians, the 
financial, political, and family affairs of the Penns,'the creeds and organ- 
izations of the various sectarians, Quakers, Germans, Scotsmen, paper 
money, religious relations, political controversy, wars, English control, 
and so forth. History is more than the setting forth of the raw material 
in convenient classification year by year. There is the greater task of 
evaluation and interpretation, sifting the wheat from the chaff in the 
mass, and showing the bearing and meaning of the essential evidence. 
The author does at times interpret, and does it well, as in his estima- 
tion of the life and character of William Penn. (I. 156-164) and in his 
treatment of the Keithian controversy (I., ch. 8), but there is all too 
little of this. Greater stress upon the morphology of history and less 
upon anatomy would have enhanced the value of these volumes. 

Because of this, the work lacks life, progress, movement. A series 
of chapters dealing with separate subjects in a chronological order pre- 
sents a convenient mode of classifying detail, but obviously detached 
divisions of this sort break the continuity of historical evolution. The 
work destroys, rather than comprehends, the principle of growth in- 
herent in the life of the colony. The style is devoid of literary quality ; 
it is harsh and awkward. The combination of confused language and 
wealth of detail makes the volumes not easy to read and understand. 

There are no foot-notes. It was found to be " impracticable to cite 
authorities for every statement " ; but no reasons are given. The reader 
is referred in general to the Colonial Records, the Votes of the As- 
sembly, the Archives, the Penn-Logan Correspondence, and other 
standard sources. Authority is vouchsafed for statements which " may 
cause surprise", and scattered through the body of the work are refer- 
ences to the sources, and to some fifty special works on counties, 
churches, Indians, ethnic groups, and persons. 

There is a slight overbalancing in the apportionment of space. The 
sixty per cent, of the total space devoted to the period prior to about 
1715 skimps the longer period of greater social value. No attempt has 
been made by the reviewer to verify all the facts, but it is not correct to 
say (II. 698) that Sir William Keith was the first person known to 
have proposed a parliamentary stamp tax upon America. The matter 
of English colonial control is not ignored, but its significance is not fully 
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appreciated. The statement that the policy of England was to subor- 
dinate the colonies to her interests (I. 275), reveals the outworn view 
of the Anglo-colonial relations and fails to take into account the many 
compensating advantages the colonies enjoyed. 

W. T. Root. 

Friends and the Indians, 1655-1917. By Raynee Wickersham 
Kelsey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Haverford 
College. (Philadelphia: Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends on Indian Affairs, 304 Arch Street. 1917. Pp. xi, 291. 
$i-5Q-) 

Doubtless many American Friends have a fair knowledge of what 
their church has done for the Indians on both religious and industrial 
lines, and of the wide territorial spread of their missionary activities; 
but the public at large seems to have a notion that few Friends except 
William Penri have played a very large part in the campaign against 
native barbarism in our frontier country. It is obviously one purpose of 
Mr. Kelsey's book to dispel this vague error by a review of the whole 
period between the era of George Fox and that of the famous Smiley 
brothers. The compilation of a detailed historical record covering more 
than 250 years, and its presentation within an equal number of printed 
pages, could have been no trifling task; but what will mark this work, 
more than its compass, is its scrupulous care in dealing with subjects 
which many minor historians slur over or mention from a prejudiced 
point of view. The author's tribute, for instance, to the " early Catholic 
missionaries . . . [the French fathers in the North and the Spanish in 
the South] who enacted deeds as heroic as are recorded anywhere in 
the annals of the Christian church " ranks for fairness alongside of 
his account of the first negotiations with the Indians for lands in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the practice of giving rum to the 
red men in part payment. There was practically no sentiment among 
even the best of whites then against the moderate use of intoxicants, 
and as lately as 1701 we find William Penn himself distributing alcoholic 
liquor to the Indians at a conference, not in large quantities, but as a 
beverage to be consumed, on the spot. 

We are treated to some other surprises, as in the statement that 
many Friends in public life, influenced by the restless spirit which pre- 
vailed after the governor and council of Pennsylvania had followed 
Braddock's defeat by declaring war upon the Indians and offering 
bounties for scalps, came to feel that defensive warfare was justifiable in 
this instance. Again, Mr. Kelsey refers to the way many young Friends 
armed themselves and joined the provisional militia raised. in Phila- 
delphia to ward off a threatened raid by frontiersmen hostile to their 
principles; and these representatives of a religious body that objected 
to violent resistance even to violent assault, would take refuge from the 



